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Moore, and Henry Hobson Richardson [qq.v.],
being an assistant in the office of the last
named from 1879 to 1884, when that great ar-
chitect was at the height of his powers. After
a year of travel in England, Italy, and France
he returned in 1885 to set up his own architec-
tural office, Warren, Smith & Biscoe, later War-
ren & Smith. On Nov. 8, 1887, he was married
to Catherine Clark Reed, daughter of the Rev.
James Reed, a Swedenborgian minister, of Bos-
ton. Professionally he is remembered for the
Orphan Asylum' in Troy, N. Y. (1890-1901),
the Church of the Holy City (Swedenborgian)
in .Washington, D. C. (1894-96 and 1908), and
the chapel of the New-Church Theological
School in Cambridge, Mass. (1901). These
buildings are sober, thoughtful, good, and to
some extent personal, but not inventive.

Warren became an instructor at Harvard in
1893, and the school of architecture there.formed
about him. His genius was in the interpretation
of great architecture and its principles, and un-
questionably he was one of the best-informed
and most eloquent lecturers in his field. His
influence was widespread, for many teachers
of the fine arts were trained at Harvard during
the twenty-five years of his service. The suc-
cess of his first lectures as instructor brought
him an assistant professorship in 1894; he was
elected professor of architecture in 1899; and
in 1903 he was chosen Nelson Robinson, Jr.,
Professor of Architecture, which post he held
until his death. The elder Nelson Robinson had
given about two and a half million dollars to
Harvard in memory of his son, who died
tragically in 1899 while a student there. Presi-
dent Eliot applied the Robinson gift to a build-
ing and endowment which made graduate in-
struction in architecture possible. Leadership in
this development fell to Warren, and he became
the first dean of the independent faculty of archi-
tecture (1914).

His work as design critic was cast in the
eclectic mold of the time. His exposition of
architectural theory, however, was such that his
pupils have understood the significance of the
new architecture. He was impressed with the
principles of design in the arts formulated by
Denman Ross [q.v.~\9 and applied them spe-
cifically to architecture, with exposition of the
function of beauty in utility. He had so deep
an appreciation of old architecture that he could
not give to modern work the single-minded en-
thusiasm which alone carried the innovators
forward in those earlier days. He was perhaps
.happiest as a medievalist; this fact, rather than
modernist tendencies, explains his deep interest
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in handicraft. Warren's chief book is the first
section of a projected large work on the history
of architecture; the manuscript, somewhat aug-
mented by Fiske Kimball, was published under
the title The Foundations of Classic Architec-
ture (1919). He also prepared the first volume,
"Architectural Features," of Picturesque and
Architect ural New England (2 vols., 1899). He
served on the editorial staff of the Sanitary En-
gineer, New York (1886-87), and he wrote
articles for the important American architec-
tural magazines throughout his career. In 1912
he founded the Architectural Quarterly of Har-
vard University, the publication of which had
to be given up during the First World War. He
was a collaborator on M. H. Morgan's Vitru-
vius, the Ten Books on Architecture (1914),
and on Russell Sturgis's A Dictionary 0} Archi-
tecture and Building (3 vols., 1901-02). All of
his writing shows fastidious judgment and beau-
tiful phrasing. He was a fellow of the American
Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the Amer-
ican Institute of Architects; a charter member
and president of the Society of Arts and Crafts,
Boston; president of the National League of
Handicraft Societies; and one of the founders
of the Citizens' League, later the American
Rights League.

In the last two or three years of his life he
flung his failing energies into war work, par-
ticularly interventionist activity. Not long after
his death, occasioned by a heart ailment, Lieu-
tenant Arthur B. Warren, his elder son, was a
casualty in the war ; his wife and the other chil-
dren, James R., Winifred B., and Hilda, sur-
vived
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WEGMANN, EDWARD (Nov. 27, 1850-
Jan. 3, 1935), engineer, was born in Rio dc
Janeiro, Brazil, the son of Ludwig Edward aad
Mary W. (Sand) Wegmann, both oi Swiss
origin. His father emigrated from Switaontorf
to New York in 1831 and entered the confer?
of an import-export firm. Edward* s
cation was obtained m the pt&ik;
Brooklyn, N. Y., in Zurich, SwzJ&
at the Brooklyn Polytechnic lostteku la